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Labor Will Continue 
Non-Partisan Policy 
| In Coming Campaign 


The following circular letter, signed by President 
\Villiam Green and Secretary Frank Morrison of 
the American Federation of Labor, has been trans- 
mitted to all organizations affiliated with the 
federation, under date of April 23: 


“In conformity with instructions of conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, decisions of 
the executive council and customary procedure, 
the non-partisan political policy which will be fol- 
lowed in the political campaign of 1936 will be 
transmitted and explained to you in due course of 
time and at the earliest possible date. 


“The preponderance of opinion of the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor in favor 
of the pursuit of a non-partisan political policy 
has been expressed in a most definite way in con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 
They have repeatedly emphasized their opinion 
and belief that the political and economic interests 
of the working people of the country can best be 
served, for the present at least, through the pursuit 
of a non-partisan political policy. 


Reward Friends, Defeat Enemies 


“By following this course the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has succeeded in its efforts to blend 
into a common brotherhood and unite in a strong 
cconomic organization men and women of differing 
political opinions and beliefs. In a most practical 
and convincing way the workers, regardless of 
political opinions, have united in behalf of candi- 
dates for office who supported legislation spon- 
sored and approved by labor, and conversely have 
opposed and defeated candidates for office who 
were known to be opposed to labor and to legisla- 
tion favored by labor. 


“It is the desire of the American Federation of 
Labor that the workers who accept and espouse 
the political and economic philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor shall remain 
united both in its administration and activity. The 
cause of labor can best be served through united 
action made possible through the development of 
a sound, constructive, practical, non-partisan poli- 
tical policy. 

“For obvious reasons labor should avoid division 
cven in the pursuit of its political policies. Such 
division can be avoided if working men and 
women, loyal to the American Federation of 
labor, will refrain from identifying themselves 
with any political movement designed to serve as 
a substitute for the non-partisan political policy 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Will Give Records of Candidates 

“When the occasion seems appropriate, when 
candidates have been nominated, when it becomes 
publicly known who the candidates are, upon what 
platforms they stand and what social, economic 
and political principles they espouse, the executive 
council, through its non-partisan political commit- 
‘ee, will officially communicate with all organiza- 
‘ions affiliated with the American Federation of 


Labor advising them regarding the standing, quali- 
fications and public records of candidates for 
political positions. 

“The training and experience of labor and the 
lessons which it has learned all lead to the con- 
clusion that the highest and best interests of labor 
will be served through a strict and close adherence 
to the traditional non-partisan political policy of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 
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250 Mill Workers at Pittsburg 
May Strike in Wage Controversy 


A controversy which arose over the discharge 
of a workman threatens to develop into a strike 
of the 250 employees of the Redwood Manufactur- 
ing Company of Pittsburg, Calif. 

The men claim that the worker was discharged 
because he presented a request for increased 
wages. At a meeting Monday last the men voted 
to submit the controversy to arbitration, but the 
general manager of the concern declared the com- 
pany would not arbitrate, and is said to be in 
San Francisco conferring with the president of 
the company. 

The workmen met again Wednesday night and 
have threatened to strike unless their demands 
are granted. 


——————— 
SAWMILL WORKERS GET RAISE 
The Aberdeen (Wash.) Sawmill Workers’ 


Union has won a wage increase of 5 cents per 
hour flat from the operators. The raise affects 
over 2100 workers. The union announced it was 
getting the shop committees of the logging camps 
together to lay plans for an increase of wages 
for the woodsmen. 


Four-Month Struggle 
Of Benioff Employees 
For Better Conditions 


While the entire fur industry is working 
under the thirty-five-hour week and under wage 
scales of $27.50 to $45 per week and other im- 
proved working conditions, including recogni- 
tion of the union, Fred Benioff, 133 Geary 
Street, is operating his shop with non-union 
workers under the most miserable conditions, 
according to the Fur Workers’ Union. 

For instance, they are working under the 
forty-eight-hour week and first-class mechan- 
ics are paid $100 a month and as low as $3.33 
a day for eight hours’ work. “For all of this 
we have proof,” declared officers of the union, 
“with photostatic checks which were received 
by some of his previous employees.” 

The Fur Workers’ Union is determined to 
use all lawful means in the struggle against 
Benioff and to cease their efforts only when a 
complete victory for the workers has been at- 
tained, 

Organized labor is asked by the union to re- 
frain from patronizing Fred Benioff’s, 133 Geary 
street, and to give their business to furriers 
who display the union shop card. 
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Millions Are Jobless 
While Business Booms 


And Profits Increase 


The continued determination of those who own 
and operate American industry to pocket high 
profits for themselves at the cost of unemploy- 
ment for 12,500,000 able-bodied adult workers 
and relatively long hours and low wages for 
millions of employed workers was definitely re- 
vealed by the American Federation of Labor in 
its Monthly Survey of Business. 

Additional evidence of the complete lack sf 
industrial statesmanship on the part of business 
leaders was shown by the Federation’s well docu- 
mented statement that by the operation of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial plant at its present capacity, 
animated with the statesmanlike policy of provid- 
ing a good living for all of our people, it would 
not be difficult to create employment for every 
member of the nation’s unemployed army and an 
average income of $3688 for every family in the 
United States. 

Dividend Receivers Prosper 

Pointing out that “1490 industrial corporations 
show a 49.7 per cent increase in profits in 1935 
over 1934,” and that dividend payments during 
the first quarter of 1936 amounted to $105,000,000, 
“a gain over last year of 18 per cent,” the Survey 
continued: 

“With a growing conviction in the business 
world that we have at last turned the corner 
toward recovery, the present becomes a time of 
greatest significance. As we stand at the thresh- 
hold of the next industrial boom we see on the 
one hand a great army of unemployed which in 
spite of all the gains of the last three years still 
numbers more than 12,000,000; on the other hand 
we see a rising stock market, and easy money rates 
tempting to speculation. 

Wage Increases Urged 

“We know that the buying power created by 
industry is not keeping pace with production, 
that re-employment has fallen far behind rising 
business. We have reached the moment when 
industrial income has recovered enough to make 
possible substantial wage increases in a large 
number of industries. If these wage increases are 
accomplished we may hope to create a market 
which will sustain production and eventually put 
a large number of the unemployed to work in 
industry where they will create wealth, thus estab- 
lishing a sound basis for prosperity. 

“If wages are not increased we may well fear 
a runaway stock market where fictitious values, 
without basis in production, will bring a boom 
and then a crash worse than the last. The Presi- 
dent goes straight to fundamentals when he 
stresses the need of increased purchasing power 
and shorter hours without reduction in weekly 
pay. 

“The present is no time for temporizing. Either 
we make the transition from government support 
to private employment by increasing wages, short- 
ening hours and putting the unemployed to work 


in a: taduasey or we keep a standing workless army 
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Millions Are Jobless 
While Business Booms 


(Continued from Page One) 


seething with discontent «because of the injustice 
done them in denying jobs at decent pay. Already 
the unemployed are organizing and recent demon- 
strations show that American workmen will not 
submit forever to forced idleness and_ public 
support. 

Work for All Can Be Provided 

“This is the more true, since they know that 
American industry is equipped to produce goods 
and services enough for a comfort level of living 
for every American family, and that capacity pro- 
duction, planned to meet the nation’s needs, would 
give work to every man and woman desiring it. 
No attempt has yet been made to co-ordinate all 
industries in a program for capacity production 
to create an adequate living for all.” 

Declaring that the development of such a pro- 
gram would require a staff of “engineers, econo- 
mists and social technicians,” the A. F. of L. 
recommended for serious consideration the Na- 
tional Survey of Potential Product Capacity, made 
by experienced engineers, which outlined the scope 
of production necessary to provide an adequate 
living for all of our population. Such a broad- 
scale output, it was pointed out, would call for a 
large increase over 1935 levels in the production 
of clothing, housing, automobiles and other com- 
modities. 

“In addition to these,” the A. F. of L. report 
said, “a program for adequate living standards 
would increase production of food on farms by 
44 per cent, make large increases in various goods 
for personal use, raise recreation services more 
than 100 per cent and double educational oppor- 
tunities several times over. Increased production 


of machinery and equipment would correspond 
with growing industrial needs. 
Plants and Workers Kept Idle 
“American industry and American man-power 
are already equipped to make these increases. 
Today we are failing to accomplish them, while 
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12,500,000 men and billions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery and equipment stand idle, because we 
have no plan to co-ordinate our thousand industries 
and make them produce for the nation’s needs. 
Once such a program of production, distribution 
and service were put into effect, the problem of 
unemployment would solve itself. 

“Under the proper schedule of work-hours, the 
man-power needed by industry would increase so 
that instead of the 25,637,000 wage and salaried 
workers employed in February, 1936, 38,072,000 
would be needed. There would be jobs for 12,435,- 
000 more—putting all the unemployed to work. 

Annual Family Income of $3688 Possible 

“To lift production according to the program 
of the National Survey would increase the national 
income to almost double its 1935 figure. The 
national income in 1935, when all goods and ser- 
vices are counted as well as money income, was 
probably about $66,000,000,000. Production as out- 
lined above, at present prices, would lift it to 
nearly $115,000,000,000. This would give an average 
family income of $3688. A national income of 
$115,000,000,000 properly distributed would furnish 
buying power adequate to create a market for the 
additional production required by the program. 

“Because of the increase in production per 
worker in recent years, the economies resulting 
from capacity production and the use of up-to-date 
machinery, and because workers are more efficient 
when they are properly clothed, housed and fed 
and have adequate leisure, total production and 
total national income as provided in the program 
increase more than employment. That is, the 
average employed worker creates and recevies a 
larger income and thus can buy a larger portion 
of the goods produced. 


Plan Is Workable 


“The program here discussed was suggested by 
competent engineers two years ago; this or a 
similar plan could be adapted to our present needs. 
It is unthinkable that the American people have 
not among them the intelligence, experience and 
technical training to use their industrial equipment, 
put the unemployed to work and create the goods 
and services they need. Given the will to do it, 
representatives of American business, American 
engineering genius, American labor, under govern- 
ment guidance, could put such a plan into effect. 

“Pending this time, however, wage increases 
throughout industry are essential. In rising wages 
and shorter hours lies our only present hope of 
laying a solid foundation for business expansion 
and preventing an early collapse.” 

STRIKING MINERS WIN POINT 

Striking miners of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany’s Belmont bore at Butte, Montana, returned 
to work after a two-day strike. The mine’s entire 
crew of 745 men walked out when company offi- 
cials refused union demands for outright dismissal 
of Gus Birkett, miner expelled from the union. 
Union and company heads said the decision to re- 
sume work followed Birkett’s announcement he 
was resigning his job and leaving town. 
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Social Security Act 
Not Mere Experiment 


“The Social Security Act breaks no new ground 
in social security idealogy. The provisions in the 
Social Security Act have a background of experi- 
ence and precedent.” 


This statement was made by Merrill G. Murray, 
associate director of the bureau of unemployment 
compensation of the Social Security Board, in dis- 
cussing the Social Security program in New York 
before the Association of Department of Public 
Welfare Employees of New York. 


Murray explained the provisions of the Social 
Security Act and traced the relationship of their 
background to their inclusion in the act. 


“The Social Security Act,” he said, “embodies 
techniques that have been tested and tried. Both 
in the old-age benefit and the unemployment 
compensation provisions we have utilized the best 
experience of governments, trade unions, and en- 
lightened employers. There is direct tie-up with 
workmen’s compensation laws, old-age insurance 
plans, and unemployment insurance plans that 
have been in successful operation for a great many 
years. 


“The same is true of the other provisions of 
the Social Security Act. None of them is a de- 
parture from the principles this nation has always 
held, that the responsibility of caring for the needy 
aged, the young and the handicapped rests with 
society. But in these provisions, as well as in 
the others, the extent of governmental responsi- 
bility or co-operation is limited by the govern- 
ment’s ability to pay. 

“The Security Act was never intended as a 
panacea for curing the evils and ills of society. 
Rather is it an effort to alleviate and ameliorate 
the conditions that are part of the weaknesses of 
the economic structure of this age. Underlying 
the whole program is the consideration of sound 
financing. The benefits are small, but they have the 
virtue of being realizable. No undue strain is 
placed on individuals, on industry or on govern- 
ment.” 
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Radio Workers’ Union Affiliates 
With Electricians’ Brotherhood 


The Radio Factory Workers’ Union in New 
York has been officially installed as Local 1010-B 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

William Beetie, president of the Radio Workers’ 
local, said the setting up of an industrial union 
within a craft international union was a forward 
step in bringing about co-operation between craft 
and industrial unions on a practical basis and 
maintaining the unity of the labor movement. 

The set-up was made possible by a recent refer- 
endum vote of the Brotherhood, which ratified the 
creation of a new class of “B membership,” with 
special low rates to meet the needs of the radio 
workers, who have a lower wage scale than the 
electrical workers. 
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Minimum Wage Law Is 
Sustained Third Time 


“Necessitous men are not, truly speaking, 
free men, but, to answer a present exigency, 
will submit to any terms that the crafty may 
impose upon them.” 

With the above quotation from a New York 
court decision as a text, L. Presley Gill, in the 
“Washington (Seattle) Labor News,” discusses a 
recent opinion of the Washington State Supreme 
Court upholding for the third time the constitu- 
tionality of the minimum wage law of that state. 

A few lawyers had doubted the validity of the 
Washington law after the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Adkins vs. 
the Children’s Hospital, continues Mr. Gill, with 
the result that the Department of Labor and 
Industries of Washington State was doing little 
to enforce the law. The writer continues: 


Congressional Powers Limited 


“The Adkins case is distinguishable for several 
reasons: first the case involved an act of Congress, 
which, under the federal Constitution, does not 
have the broad powers possessed by the state 
governments in regulating and protecting the 
health and welfare of its citizens, while our law 
was enacted by the 1913 session of the state 
legislature, with a declaration that ‘the welfare of 
the State of Washington demands that women and 
minors be protected from conditions of labor 
which have a pernicious effect on their health and 
morals.’ 

“Secondly, the congressional act was an attempt 
to regulate conditions of employment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which are much better than in 
this state. 

“Lastly the make-up of the United States Su- 
preme Court has become more liberalized now 
than it was then. 

“Some courts in deciding against the validity of 
minimum wage laws have fallen into the error 
that the nineteenth amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution, which gives women the right of suffrage, 
has emancipated them so that now they stand on 
the same footing as men. The argument loses 
account of the fact that the nineteenth amendment 
was a determination of a political issue, and has 
had no effect whatever on their economic status 
as employees. 

How Women Are Exploited 


“Unfortunately, greedy employers take advan- 
tage of the lack of bargaining power in women and 
children and do not pay them wages sufficient to 
maintain a fair standard of living. As a matter of 
practice, in the usual situation where a woman is 
compelled to work she does it to support depen- 
dent children, invalid parents or an incapacitated 
husband. Another unfavorable circumstance pecu- 
liar to the employment of women is the fact that 
their work is usually in those fields of endeavor 
generally avoided by other workers on account of 
the sweatshop conditions prevailing, with the result 
that the employer knows that the employee cannot 
find other employment and takes full advantage 
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of the employee’s predicament by requiring un- 


conscionable conditions. 

“It is the writer’s opinion that all lower grades 
of employment should be regulated, not only for 
women and children but should include the em- 
ployment of men, because a man is as helpless as 
a woman in sweatshop establishments. A few 
courts have upheld minimum wage laws for men 
on this ground, while the majority are opposed to 
their validity on the theory that a man has full 
bargaining capacity. 

“Justice Millard, in his decision, which reversed 
Judge Parr, Superior Court judge of Chelan 
County, said, ‘the legal duty placed upon the em- 
ployer by our minimum wage law is that he must 
pay women in his employ in wages a sum found 
to be necessary for the maintenance of the health 
as well as the morals of the employee,’ upheld its 
constitutionality and directed Judge Parr to enter 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff for the sum of 
$216.19, 

“Under the Washington minimum wage act the 
Department of Labor and Industries fixes the 
wages and conditions of employment for the differ- 
ent industries and after it has issued official orders 
in respect thereto they have the effect of law.” 


SS ee 
NICARAGUAN STRIKE AVERTED 
Prompt action by the Nicaraguan government 
in granting a 10 per cent wage increase prevented 
a threatened strike of the employees of the Na- 
tional Railways. Ss 
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Transients’ Job Search Futile, 
Social Research Report Reveals 


Futility marked the wanderings of a majority 
of those who took to the road as transients in 
1934-35 in so far as improving their economic 
condition was concerned, says a report prepared 
by the Division of Social Research of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The report covers a study of migrant families 
and individuals in thirteen representative cities 
from May, 1934, to April, 1935, and concludes 
that the majority of those who left their homes in 
the aimless search for work would have been 
better off to have remained where they were. 

The disbanding of this wandering population, 
which at any time from May, 1934, to April, 1935, 
averaged about 200,000 unattached persons and 
50,000 family groups, depended on the provision 
of the jobs necessary to stability. The work that 
a portion of them did find on their wanderings 
was of brief duration. Until private industry can 
reabsorb them the Works Program has undertaken 
to provide as many jobs for these employable 
transients as well as for the resident employable 
workers as possible. 


Income Tax Returns 
Show Gains Over 1935 


Internal revenue collections for the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year have reached 
the unexpected height of $2,657,000,000. On the 
basis of these collections estimates are made that 
Uncle Sam will collect a total of $3,540,000,000 
by the time the fiscal year ends on June 30. 

On the nine-month report this year has gained 
$186,320,000 over the same period of 1935. What 
makes this gratifying increase all the more re- 
markable is the fact that processing taxes have 
dropped $334,504,000 in the same period. 

Income taxes for the nine months brought in 
$1,040,207,294. This is an increase of more than 
$242,000,000 over the yield of income taxes in the 
first nine months of last year. 

Liquor taxes brought over $369,000,000, a gain 
of just under $69,000,000 over the receipts from 
this source in the same period last year. Tobacco 
taxes were well over $368,000,000, a gain of $31- 
464,000. Cigarettes are responsible for most of 
this, bringing in $311,778,000, a gain of $30,000,000 
over last year. 

In view of the loud cries of anguish from cor- 
poration lawyers and overstuffed millionaires, three 
taxes are of special interest. The capital stock 
tax this year yielded just under $94,000,000, a 
gain of more than $3,000,000 over the receipts 
of the same period a year ago. Estate taxes 
produced $152,000,000, and practically one-third of 
the total sum was gain over the previous year. 
And the gift tax, which stops or at least makes 
difficult evasions of the income tax, and which 
money-bags never weary in cursing, yielded $154,- 
751,457, a gain of $87,119,478. 


JUST SMALL STUFF 
The owner of a midget car drove to a filling 
station and asked for a pint of gas and two ounces 
of oil. “Right,” said the attendant. “Now, would 
you like to have me sneeze in the tires?’— 
“Labor.” 
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The Sales Tax Must Go 


A recent report of the National Dry Goods 
Association reveals that while the average sales 
tax cost to a family in fifteen states was $25.65, 
California families paid $40.75 in 1935. When the 
real estate boards said ‘“‘sales tax” in California 
they didn’t mean “maybe.” 


More than two years have gone by since the 
sales tax was inflicted upon the people. The kind 
of relief experienced by the people of the state 
is suggested by that of the elderly San Diego 
couple who discovered their sales tax pennies 
amounted to $40 during the year and the tax 
relief of a six-room bungalow was but $11. 


The only class that benefited by the sales tax 
were the speculative holders of large acreages and 
valuable sites. Such holdings pay no sales taxes 
and so were given net tax relief. This has stim- 
ulated the advancing price of land in California, 
since with each $1 in tax relief selling price can 
be pushed up $20. Thus only a few profited by 
the sales tax. 


Put over as a “save the schools” idea, a natural 
appeal to Californians, the sales tax now stands 
revealed as a bonus-dole to land monopolists. 


California had good schools before it had the 
sales tax and will have good schools after we get 
rid of it. The sales tax repeal amendment provides 
that the very land values good schools build shall 
be tapped by taxation to maintain the schools, thus 
freeing labor and industry from ruinous taxation. 


———_@____—__ 


The Presidential Primaries 

Next Tuesday the citizens of California will be 
privileged to go to the polls and express their 
preference between various tickets of various 
parties for delegates to the national conventions 
which will nominate candidates for the presidency. 

It is probable that whichever of the tickets is 
successful it will have little effect on the outcome 
of next fall’s election. There appears to be no 
doubt of the renomination of President Roosevelt, 
and despite the tremendous efforts of the oppo- 
nents of the “new deal” it is extremely doubtful 
whether they can agree on a candidate who will 
be a serious contender against the President. 

But this should not deter any citizen, and 
especially union men and women, from casting 
a vote. 


———_————_ &—____\__ 


Only the fact that labor has the advantage of 
a friendly administration in power has prevented 
the “hard-boiled” employers from throwing down 
the gauge of battle to the organized labor 
movement of the United States. There can be no 
reasonable doubt of this fact. — Ruth Runyon, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Machinists’ Union. 
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Corporation Surpluses Menace 

President Roosevelt’s plan to tax corporation 
surpluses is going forward in the House. If not 
emasculated in passage it will be the first step 
in breaking up the irresponsible control of vast 
wealth, which is a menace to every democratic 
institution. Few people realize what huge sums 
are heaped up in these surpluses. At the end of 
1934 the American Telephone and Telegraph had 
funds which Moody rates as follows: 

Unappropriated surplus, $321,056,224; surplus 
reserved for contingencies, $80,213,224; deprecia- 
tion reserve, $987,712,984; total, $1,368,983,000. 

That is the biggest kettle of liquid assets in 
the world; but other corporations have sizeable 
stew-pans of the same brew. United States Steel 
has $598,469,235; General Motors has $541,253,222; 
Associated Gas and Electric, $501,062,685. 

Such sums give the managers of corporations 
tremendous power—and not one of those managers 
was chosen by the people, or has any responsibility 
to the people. Corporation surpluses were poured 
into Wall Street to “finance the boom,” and with- 
drawn without leaving a cushion when the “bust” 
came. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
has even used some fifteen or twenty millions of 
its hoard to finance moving pictures, as is being 
told now before the Federal Communications) 
Commission. 

The proposed surplus tax does not take from 
surpluses already in existence—though it should. 
But, rightly drawn, it will keep such surpluses 
from being a menace in the future. 
aS aes 


Workers Should Give Answer 


There has been no yielding to the spirit of 
unionism on the part of the “big four” tobacco 
companies. Out of a past reeking with every 
known brand of hostility to labor these companies 
continue to pile up profits in enormous quantity 
at the expense of exploited labor. You will not 
find a union label on any package of cigarettes 
turned out by the whirring machines of the “big 
four.” 

There they stand, huge empires of power across 
the South. These and the cotton mills so much 
alike in their policies, but these with a more canny 
leadership and a consequently greater and surer 
profit. 

These great corporations fought N.R.A. because 
they hated the idea of having to deal with workers; 
they hated the idea of fair working hours and fair 
wages. While the leader of their forces sat at 
the high council tables under N.R.A. the mills 
stood like so many brainless entities in sullen, 
implacable hostility. 

In a nation rapidly moving toward intelligence 
in labor relations the giants of tobacco cling to 
the practices of a half century ago. They have 
not yielded a single inch under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The answer of union workers can be but one 
thing. That answer must be given by smoking 
cigarettes that are union-made and by using other 
tobacco products that are union-made. 

There is not a tobacco product, be it cigarette, 
pipe tobacco, plug, cigar or snuff, that cannot be 
had in the highest quality, with the union label. 

—————— ee 

In affirming the validity of the Washington 
State minimum wage law for women and children 
for the third time, the Supreme Court of that 
state encourages the hope that similar laws of 
other states, among them that of California, might 
receive the sanction of the court of last resort if 
taken up on a test case. It appears that, since 
the adjudication of a District of Columbia case 
some years ago enforcement officers have taken 
for granted that such state acts are unconstitu- 
tional. The arguments adduced in the Washington 
case seem to distinguish between a state law and 
one passed by Congress for the District of Columbia. 
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(By A. F. of L. News Service) 

A tabloid picture of communist propaganda 
methods was recently given by Raymond H. Reiss, 
president of the International Tailoring Company, 
in an address in New York City before the New 
York Chapter of the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation. 

“In all their writings and speeches,” Reiss said, 
“the communist workers insist upon the necessity 
of a revolution. This can best be accomplished 
through constant sabotage, by tearing down exist- 
ing institutions, by finding fault with federal, 
state and local government; by defaming the 
legitimate labor unions, by reviling their leaders 
as betrayers of the working man; by condemning 
wages and working conditions regardless of 
whether they are good or poor; by inciting to riot 
and fomenting industrial discord.” 

Reiss said the communist agitators were well 
trained and thoroughly disciplined in workers’ 
schools established in “every important city of 
the country, extending from New York to San 
Francisco,” adding: 

“In every factory of the country you will find 
these agitators spreading their cancerous doc- 
trine; in groups of unemployed, in the P.W.A., 
in the C.C.C. camps, in the army, in the navy. 
in the post office, in the mines and on the farms 
this platform of communism is being put before 
the workers.” 
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All Tarred With the Same Stick 


Data in the possession of the Senate Labor 
Committee reveal that several of the groups most 
emphatic in their opposition to the labor and pro- 
gressive legislation enacted by Congress during 
the last three years have gotten their financial 
support from an almost identical list of large 
contributors. 

Investigators said this was revealed by an 
extensive examination of the financial sources of 
twenty or twenty-five prominent anti-labor organi- 
zations, among them the American Liberty 
League, the Sentinels of the Republic, the Crusad- 
ers, and the Southern Committee to Uphold the 
Constitution. These organizations have been es- 
pecially violent in their attacks on such construc- 
tive legislation as the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Guffey Coal Stabilization Bill and the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
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Insurance on Bank Deposits 

Fifty-two million depositors in the United 
States have their deposits insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, better known as 
the F. D. I. C. This is a part of the information 
given by J. F. T. O’Connor, controller of the 
currency, in his annual report for the year ending 
October 31, 1935. 

The maximum deposit which can be insured is 
$5000. But 98.5 per cent of the 52,000,000 deposi- 
tors find that is large enough to cover all that 
they keep in banks. 

The report states that savings deposits in the 
United States increased $1,242,484,000 from June 
30, 1934, to the same date in 1935. This brings 
total savings in all kinds of banks to $21,839,- 
710,000. 

ee eee 


Efforts to repeal Alabama’s twenty-year-old 
prohibition laws failed when the Senate voted, 
20 to 13, in favor of a state liquor store bill carry- 
ing a repeal rider. The vote was two short of a 
required two-thirds majority. 

————— 


“We have a secretary of war, a secretary of 
the navy—why not a secretary of peace? We 
spend billions in preparation for war, but we 
spend practically nothing in efforts to avert war.” 
—Frank E, Gannett, newspaper publisher. 
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Good Luck and Pluck 


If you believe in that sort of thing you can say 
the rabbit’s foot changed their luck. Certainly 
their luck seemed to have run completely out 
when they met the rabbit in northern New Mexico. 

They had known plenty of hard luck previously. 
Drought and debt took their farm and all their 
vossessions, except a gaunt span of horses and a 
rattle-trap car that wouldn’t run. They took the 
engine out of the car, hitched up the team, piled 
in, husband, wife and two small boys, and started 
to hunt fortune on the high road. 


Fortune frowned. Dad couldn’t find work. One 
of the under-nourished boys had fits. Relief 
igencies met their appeals coldly. They had their 
local burdens. “Go back to your own county and 
vo on relief,” they told the travelers. Let’s call 
them Jones. Names don’t mean a lot when you're 
dead up against it. 

They had eight dollars. Four went to repair the 
wheels of their queer wagon. Four went to get 
medicine for the sick child. The food supply was 
down to a little meal in the bottom of the bag 
when they saw the rabbit. 


It ran across the road and plunged into a bur- 
row, the whole family in pursuit. Here, unex- 
pectedly, was the answer to a mother’s desperate 
prayers—manna in the wilderness. When with 
sticks and hands they had dug twenty feet they 
found not one rabbit but two. They turned the 
team loose to browse in the mesquite, made a fire, 
cooked the rabbits and thickened the broth with 
the last bit of meal. 


There by the desert fire, Mrs. Jones says, she 
vowed that if she lived she would never let her 
iamily get so close to starvation again. And she 
had an idea. Somewhere in their wanderings she 
had heard that the government at Washington 
was arranging to make small loans to farm fam- 
ilies who had no other place to turn for credit— 
rehabilitation loans, they called them. Maybe it 
was a long chance. Maybe the government would 
turn down folks as flat broke as the Joneses—but 
at least it was a chance. 

They made it into town and found the office of 
the rehabilitation division of the Resettlement 
Administration. 

“It looked like a long chance to me, too,” said 
the county rehabilitation supervisor as he told the 
story. “I worried a lot about it, but gosh! they 
were farm folks, they were dead in earnest and 
then—well, that kid looked mighty sick.” 

So the Joneses got a $600 rehabilitation loan and 
a lease on a small ranch with option to buy the 
land if they made good. Looks like the rabbit foot 
was working—but you haven’t heard about Mrs. 
Jones’ garden. There was real work! 

The garden plot was buried in sand that had 
drifted against the fence. She attacked the fence, 
while her husband started his farm operations. 
When she got the fence down the wind blew the 
sand away and she planted her garden. 

The plants were up when the cloudburst came. 
Mrs. Jones dug a ditch 100 feet long and three 
feet deep in places and drained the flood off her 
garden patch. Hard work and plenty of blisters; 
but remember she had vowed that her family 
would never go hungry again as long as she lived. 

Through the summer, while her husband tended 
his bean and hay crops, Mrs. Jones fought garden 
pests. Sometimes it looked as if the bugs would 
win the battle, but she fought them with sprays, 
the boys caught and crushed thousands of tomato 
worms, and all was going well until there came 
a dry spell. 

Every evening Mrs. Jones took a six-quart stew 
pan and carried water from the tank to the gar- 
den. If you have ever tried it, you know that 
twenty-five long rows of garden stuff in sandy soil 
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take a lot of stew pans full of water. She kept 
it up for weeks—and saved the garden. 

In Mrs. Jones’ cellar now there are more than 
800 cans and jars of tomatoes, beets, peas, corn, 
beans and other vegetables, and more than 300 
cans of pickles and relishes. She traded some 
vegetables for fruit and has 250 cans of fruit, jel- 
lies and preserves. And she canned nearly 300 
quarts of varied food for her relatives and 
neighbors. 

The ranch crops turned out well. Jones is meet- 
ing his payments to the government. The boy 
hasn’t had any sick spells since he started eating 
the right kind of food regularly. The family is 
looking forward to getting its loan paid back and 
buying the place. Their luck has changed. 

That is, you may call it luck if you believe that 
a rabbit’s foot has power. Perhaps you'll call it 
pluck, when you think of the armies of worms 
Mrs. Jones fought and the endless stew pans of 
water she carried. But Mrs. Jones, as she proudly 
shows visitors her well-stocked cellar and pantry, 
has another idea. 

“We've never depended much on luck,” she 
says, “and we’re glad of a chance to work for 
all we get. The government trusted us when no- 
body else would and we just had to make good. 


God bless a government, I say, that helps poor 
folks!” 


————_@—__ —____ 
IN THE SPIRIT OF. FAIRNESS 

“It looks as though Ralph H. Taylor, agricul- 
tural tax expert, was a bit premature in his recent 
announcement that some enterprising lawyer, un- 
fortunately denied publicity he surely merited, had 
discovered that the sales tax repeal amendment 
would abolish the gas tax,” says N. D. Alper of 
the Sales Tax Repeal Association. He continues: 
“Now comes Attorney General Webb in a positive 
statement that such is not the case. He says, ‘In 
my opinion the adoption of the single tax amend- 
ment would not repeal the motor vehicle fuel act.’ 
Thus one more attempt to distort a rather simple 
and quite moderate reform, in view of the social 
dangers facing our state, is dissolved.” 


—_—_—_—_g——_____ 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
The spring meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor executive council will open on May 5 in 
the A. F. of L. Building in Washington, D. C., 
Frank Morrison, secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion, has announced. 


Peace Is His Mission 


George Lansbury, “the Christian Socialist” and 
one of the most conspicuous members of the 
British Labor party, addressed a Washington 
meeting of advocates of peace last week—his first 
address on this side of the Atlantic. 

The keynote of his address was that when the 
great nations of the earth devote as much effort 
to the establishment of economic justice as they 
now give to war and preparations for war, man- 
kind may expect world peace. 

Lansbury is in this country to deliver a series 
of lectures urging Britain and the United States 
to take the lead in calling a world conference “to 
make a new start” in the fight for peace and, 
particularly, to remove the economic barriers to 
international good will, 

His hearers were impressed by his sincerity and 
simple idealism. ‘Nations as well as individuals 
must learn that the unselfish course is the one 
which pays best in the long run,” he declared, em- 
phasizing that his social philosophy was based 
on the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

After landing in New York Lansbury was 
hurried to Washington just in time to deliver his 
initial address before a sympathetic audience. Later 
in the evening he spoke over the radio in the 
interests of the Emergency Peace Campaign. 
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Comment and Criticism 


I. L. N.S. 
The champion bonehead corporation argument, 
or at least, a runner-up for the championship, was 
made by utility spokesmen the other day in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. They ac- 
tually argued that the municipal power program 
of the administration is unconstitutional because 
the object of it is to make private firms reduce 
their charges for electricity. 

Name of a good little gray man! as the French 
would say. That is the avowed purpose of public 
ownership, and has been from the first. Long 
before the “new deal” got its name and its present 
power, cities like Springfield, IIL, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Tacoma, Wash., and scores of others, were 
operating publicly owned plants because these 
plants furnished current at lower rates than private 
companies charged—until those companies were 
faced with public competition. 

If it is unconstitutional for the people, through 
their municipal, state or national governments, 
to give cheap and satisfactory service to them- 
selves, then someone should get out an injunction 
against the post office. That is the biggest ex- 
ample of public ownership in the world. 

* * * 

George H. Carter, a utility vice-president from 
Texas, said in awed tones that the P.W.A., by 
financing municipal power plants, was trying to 
lower rates 15 per cent! Cheer up, George. 
That isn’t even a start. The utilities of this coun- 
try are due for a lowering of rates a good deal 
closer to 50 per cent than to 15. Just look here: 

Some 80 per cent of domestic consumers in 
Ontario, Canada, pay the publicly owned Hydro 
2 cents—or less—per kilowatt hour for their 
current. Just across the river domestic consumers 
in Buffalo, N. Y., pay a private company 5 cents 
per k.w.h. to start with, and count themselves 
lucky when on larger use the rate drops to 4 cents. 

Jacksonville, Fla. with a municipal plant, 
charges $2.50 for 40 k.w.h. Miami, Fla. with a 
private plant, charges $4.18 for the same service. 

For that matter, many private companies have 
cut their rates much more than 15 per cent in the 
last three years to stimulate a greater use of 
electricity. 

* * * 

Dr. Alfred Weed tells the world, through the 
American Institute of Sanitation, that the floods 
this spring will be a menace to health this fall. 
The floods left countless pools behind; these are 
perfect breeding places for mosquitos; and mos- 
quitos carry malaria. 

All true—but not the whole truth, and the part 
that Dr. Weed left out is cheering. Mosquitos 
are a pest, of course; but over a majority of the 
flood area they cannot carry malaria, for the 
excellent reason that there is no malaria to carry. 
On the Eastern seaboard and in the Appalachian 
region there is no known malaria north of the 
Potomac; and in the Mississippi Valley, southern 
Missouri and possibly the tip of Illinois are the 
northern limit for the plasmodium malariae. 

Drain or oil the pools and pass the quinine, 
by all means. The South can abolish malaria as 
the North has done—but it’s a much harder job 
in Dixie than in New England. 

————— 
IN LINE WITH A. F, OF L. POLICY 

The Senate Munitions Committee has recom- 
mended that the government manufacture all war 
material for army and navy. This is very close 
to the resolution passed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention a few years ago: “Re- 
solved, That this convention indorse the principle 
that private profit must be eliminated from the 
production of material for national defense before 
the sinister activities of the war-mongers and 
patriots for profit can be eliminated.” 
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Exaploymient of Spies 
And Thugs Is Cause 
Of Bitterest Strikes 


Edwin S. Smith, member of the N. L. R. B., 
made the following statement to the La Follette 
Senate sub-committee investigating industrial 
spying: 

“I have never listened to anything more 
tragically un-American than stories of the dis- 
charged employees of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, victims of a labor spy. Man after 
man in the prime of life, of obvious character 
and courage, came before us to tell of the 
blows that had fallen on him for his crime of 
having joined a union. Here they were, family 
men with wives and children, on public relief, 
blacklisted from employment, so they claimed, 
in the City of Detroit, citizens whose only 
offense was that they had ventured in the land 
of the free to organize as employees to improve 
their working conditions. Their reward as 
workers who had given their best to their 
employer was to be hunted down by a hired 
spy like the lowest of criminals and thereafter 
tossed like useless metal on the scrap heap.” 


Heber Blankenhorn of the staff of the National 
Labor Relations Board nearly stopped the show 
by his testimony before the Senate sub-committee 
which is probing the industrial spy system, says an 
I. L. N. S. story from Washington. 

“Federal Laboratories,” said Blankenhorn, “is a 
sort of holding company for all anti-union and 
strike-breaking activities. Employers can buy 
almost anything from that one concern. 

“Ttem 1, tear gas. 

“Item 2, a squad of deputy sheriffs. 

“Item 3, any required number of experienced 
stool pigeons. 

“Item 4, one Liberty League lawyer.” 

From Senator La Follette in the chair to the 
policeman at the door the whole room laughed. 
And the deadliest part of the joke is that Blanken- 
horn had already given testimony which proved 
the joke true. 

Blankenhorn began with quotations from wit- 
nesses before other hearings, showing that many 
employers are willing or anxious to hire thugs to 
“put that labor organizer in the hospital.” He 
pointed out, as other witnesses have done, that the 
chief cause of the bitterest strikes is the industrial 
spy system, and next to that is the hiring of pro- 
fessional thugs. 

“The Akron strike is an example of this,” he 
said. “That was unpremeditated. The union did 


not take charge of the strike until it had been on 
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for three days. The whole population resented the 
spying and thug hiring of the rubber companies, 
and approved the strike. 

“The strikers knew just what they were up 
against. A year before, in 1935, there was a threat 
of a strike in all the rubber plants. The managers 
of these plants got together and hired the most 
notorious of all strike-breaking agencies, that of 
Pearl Berghoff. Berghoff proposed a ‘new idea,’ 
to form a Law and Order Association of people in 
the town to break the expected strike, instead of 
importing strike-breakers. 

“The three rubber companies raised $50,000 to 
try out this idea. Berghoff put fifty high-pressure 
salesmen in Akron and its environs to round up 
recruits for the Law and Order Association. He 
got $25 a day for each ‘operative,’ and Sheriff 
Fowler was to get the usual kickback of one dollar 
a day from every deputy sheriff. But the expected 
strike did not materialize.” 

City Learns Lesson 

“Leo and I got drunk as hell,” Blankenhorn 
read from a book which might be called the mem- 
oirs of Pearl Berghoff. ‘George Williams was sick 
for two days. We could have made $250,000 out 
of that strike.” 

When the actual strike came this year an effort 
was made to use the Berghoff plan. But the work- 
ers and the people had learned all about the mat- 
ter, and their resentment flamed so high that 
there was no getting away from it. Former Mayor 
Sparks tried to get a “Law and Order League” 
man who would sign an agreement to “help us 
gang up for law and order, and tell outside agi- 
tators to get the hell out of this.” 

The scheme didn’t work, and the strike was set- 
tled pretty much on the strikers’ terms—but not 
until one Akron newspaper had warned the public 
in a front page editorial that Akron had “no room 
for vigilantes.” 

Children Gassed in Strike 

Federal Laboratories, Blankenhorn said, fur- 
nished the tear gas for the Republic steel strike at 
Canton. School children were gassed on that 
occasion; and corporation lawyets, some of them 
members of the Liberty League, defended such 
actions. 

Robert E. Watts, assistant general counsel for 
the N.L.R.B., told how the corporations “ganged 
up” to keep the board so busy with injunction 
suits that it could not do its work. Sixty-two suits, 
all drawn on the Liberty League model, were 
brought to enjoin the board in twenty-one dis- 
tricts. Of these, thirty-four have been decided in 
favor of the board and twelve against it. Of the 
twelve, five were made by Judge Geiger of the 
Wisconsin district, a notorious reactionary, and 
three by Judge Woodward of Illinois, not so no- 
torious, but apparently of the same mind. Four 
cases have been appealed to the federal Circuit 
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Courts, one of these is still pending, and the other 


three have been decided in favor of the board. 

Watts told some things about the famous Brad- 
ley Lumber Company case which were overlooked 
in the first accounts. This is the case in which the 
company got an injunction from a county judge, 
and the representative of the N.L.R.B. adjourned 
the hearing to New Orleans, and took a bus load 
of witnesses with him. The Bradley was working 
its men forty hours a week under the lumber code 
when the Supreme Court knocked out N.R.A. 
Within three days the Bradley raised hours to 
sixty a week, and cut wages at the same time. 

In spite of this constant harassment, Watts 
added, the board has taken up 870 cases, decided 
476 of them, and issued about 200 complaints of 
the same general kind that were served on the 
Bradley Company. 

o—_— 


Billion Dollars for War Purposes 
To Be Voted by Present Congress 


A thundering protest against war preparations 
as a menace to the security of the American 
worker was sent down the ether waves last week 
by United States Representative Vito Marcantonio 
of New York. 

Speaking in a broadcast arranged by the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, the Con- 
gressman declared, “A tidal wave of militarism 
has swept over the Congress of the United States. 
Well over a billion dollars will have been appro- 
priated for war purposes before Congress adjourns. 
This steel-helmeted extravaganza, this orgy of 
insane expenditures, has met with very little re- 
sistance in Congress.” 

Charging that imperialist interests have secured 
these appropriations for a future war, the speaker 
said: “The American workers have nothing to gain 
from such a war. In fact, the American workers 
have never won any victory from any imperialist 
war. They did the fighting, they left life and limb 
on the battlefield, they paid the expenses of the 
war, and they suffered from the aftermath of 
war. The cost of another war will be borne by 
them, for they will have to carry the burden of 
taxation after the war. The American workers will 
face unemployment and consequent starvation. 
Those who had a financial stake in the cause or 
the furtherance of the war will have become 
richer, while the American workers will have 
become poorer.” 

Contrasting the huge sums spent for war with 
the cutting of relief funds and attendant privation 
of millions of Americans, Marcantonio urged his 
listeners to join together in opposing war appro- 
priations. “Failure to unite means war, starvation, 
and destruction of the cherished civil rights of the 
American people,” he said. 


> 
JOB GAIN IN MARCH REPORTED 


Secretary of Labor Perkins reported that about 
225,000 American workers found jobs during 
March. She said that the current pickup in busi- 
ness was reflected further by the fact that March 
weekly payrolls were almost $10,000,000 greater 
than in February. She said there were pronounced 
seasonal gains in private building construction, 
quarrying and non-metallic mining. 
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Women Organized to 
Wield Buying Power 
As Economic Weapon 


The American Federation of Women’s Auxili- 
aries of Labor, recently formed at Washington, 
D. C., is not a new women’s organization, but a 
co-ordinating movement to unite the general 
activities of the individual women’s auxiliary units 
officially recognized by their respective national 
and international labor unions. 

Matthew Woll, president of the Union Label 
Trades Department, acted as chairman of the con- 
ference at which the organization was formed, and 
I. N. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the Déepart- 
ment, will act as temporary secretary until the 
regular convention of the A. F. W. A. L., when 
officers will be elected. Committees were appointed 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws to be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting. 

In the course of his keynote address to the 
conference Secretary Ornburn said: 

“The idea of a federation of women’s auxiliaries 
is the same idea as that which was in the minds of 
the various labor leaders, in 1881, when they or- 
ganized the American Federation of Labor. 

“Then the philosophy was that a union is much 
stronger than an individual member; a group of 
unions is proportionately stronger than the 
separate units; a federation of all unions can speak 
and act more effectively for all wage earners than 
can any isolated group. 

“We have often repeated in our publicity that a 
large advertising firm recently stated that 85 per 
cent of the purchases which are made for the 
average home are made by a woman member of 
the household. This means that over six billion 
dollars of union-earned money is spent annually by 
women members of organized workers’ families. 

“This buying power is a great economic weapon 
in the market place. With it women can become 
as effective in their efforts to win better wages 
and better conditions as union men themselves. 
If we could bring the members of the women’s 
auxiliaries and their friends to a full realization 
of this vast economic weapon the cause of the 
American labor movement would be advanced by 
several decades.” 


SS ee 
Governor Lehman Urges Passage 
Of Federal Child Labor Amendment 


Governor H. H. Lehman of New York has 
sent a special message to the state legislature 
urging the ratification of the federal child labor 
amendment “in fairness to the children of America.” 

The governor quoted from President Roosevelt’s 
Baltimore speech to show that children are once 
more being pushed into industry. 

“It has always been incomprehensible to me 
why the people of the State of New York should 
not be eager to protect themselves against the 
competition of states which exploit cheap child 
labor,” said the governor. 


ee 
San Diego County Superior Court 


Denies Injunction Against Casey 
Judge James L. Allen, in the Superior Court 
of San Diego County, has concluded the trial of 
the injunction suit brought by former President 
Harry C. Steinmetz, Alva Rogers, Daisy Wor- 
cester and John Lydick against American Federa- 
tion of Labor Representative Joseph M. Casey 
and the officers of the San Diego Federated 
Trades and Labor Council. 
After. hearing the evidence submitted during a 
three-day trial of the action Judge Allen denied 
the injunction and ordered a dismissal of the suit. 
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Steinmetz and others who broughts the suits, 
as well as the members of the Office Employees’ 
Union, whose charter was revoked as a result of 
the controversy, were informed some time ago 
they could have consideration by presenting their 
appeals to the session of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, which will 
meet in May. 
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Green and Secretary Perkins 
Ask Passage of Housing Bill 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of .Labor, and Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins strongly supported the Wagner 
housing bill at hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor this week. 

President Green pledged the best efforts of 
organized labor to mobilize public support for 
the prompt passage of the bill and told the com- 
mittee it was the “most important measure pre- 
sented at this session of Congress.” 

Secretary Perkins emphasized the lag of em- 
ployment in the building industry behind employ- 
ment in other fields and said the new construction 
which the bill would stimulate would be a decided 
help to continued recovery. 

Green cited the depression in the building 
industry and reminded the committee that even 
in 1929 residential construction was a luxury 
trade. With the assertion that much of Great 
Britain’s recovery could be attributed to its 
gigantic housing program, Green urged immediate 
passage of the bill to bring increased employment 
not only in the building trades but also in the 
depressed heavy goods industry. 

The labor head stressed the disease and crime 
statistics in slums and indorsed the social aspects 
of the bill. 


Building Employees 
Win in Arbitration 


Ferdinand A. Silcox, chief forester of the United 
States, has made an award of wages to the build- 
ing service workers of New York substantially 
the same as that demanded before the strike by 
the Building Service Employees’ Union. The mini- 
mum wages under this award range from $936 to 
$1456 a year. 

Another victory for the union is that lofts and 
office buildings are put in the same category as 
to wages. Hours were not settled by the award, 
Silcox saying that the authority given him on that 
point was not broad enough to permit him to 
accomplish anything. Working hours will come 
up next year. 

Silcox was chosen for this because of his long 
record of remarkable success as a keeper of peace 
in the printing trades. 
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Mediation Undertaken 
In Seamen’s Struggle 


Justice William Harman Black is acting as 
mediator in an effort to settle the differences 
between officers of the International Seamen’s 
Union and the so-called “provisional strike com- 
mittee,” according to press dispatches from New 
York. 

Testimony in the trial of the union’s suit for an 
injunction against the strike committee was halted 
temporarily in Supreme Court, and counsel for 
both sides conferred in Justice Black’s chambers. 

The suggestion that Justice Black serve as 
mediator was made by Hyman N. Glickstein, 
counsel for the strike committee, and was ac- 
cepted by counsel for the union officials. 

Earlier David E. Grange, vice-president of the 
International Seamen’s Union, charged that he 
was threatened by a group of seamen outside 
New York’s Supreme Court. 

Grange, who testified at the trial, said some of 
the seamen who had been attending the trial 
“tried to take hold of me.” 

He rushed back into the courtroom during the 
lunch recess after a stormy session on the stand, 
and tried unsuccessfully to present his charge 
before Justice Black. 

On the stand Grange maintained that the sea- 
men on the steamship California, who refused to 
let the ship’s lines go at San Pedro until their 
demands were met, were “mutinous.” 


a 
FISHERMEN WIN “UNION SHOP” 
Nearly one hundred members of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, employed in the fleet of the 
Pacific-American Fisheries, Bellingham, Wash., 
have won a large increase in wages and better 
working conditions through an agreement entered 
into a few days ago, says the Seattle “Labor 
News.” Wages have been raised to $85 per month 
for fishermen, with $4 a case for “reds” and $2 
a case for “pinks,” in addition. A flat wage for 
overtime was fixed at $1 per hour. The work 
is now strictly union. Other departments of the 
large plant have been unionized for some time. 
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WILL KEEP YOU WELL DRESSED 
That’s what made me famous 


NATE LEVY 


UNION TAILOR 
Phone GArfield 0662 
w 942 Market St. - at Mason - 4th Floor 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


The opening golf tournament for players con- 
nected with the printing trades only will begin 
at the Ingleside course next Sunday, May 3, play 
starting promptly at noon. It is understood that 
some forty or more starters have already indicated 
their intention to participate. The tournament is 
sponsored by the newly organized local association, 
which will affiliate with the international body 
conducting the yearly championship play in the 
East and whose matches will be held in Chicago 
this year. All members of the allied printing 
trades who play golf are eligible to enrollment in 
the local association. 

This column learns that Steve James, who is 
well known in newspaper circles, has relinquished 
the foremanship of the Stockton “Independent” 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Lucas, who had 
formerly held the position. 

When a man attains the age of 50 years he is 
likely to pause and reflect—and sometimes cele- 
brate. But when a man belongs to an organization, 
especially a labor organization, and still more 
especially one of the age and prominence of the 
International Typographical Union, for fifty years, 
it is a record that he should be proud of and one 
that his fellow workers seldom fail to take note 
of. So it is that the members of the “Call-Bulletin” 
chapel are congratulating George C. Bigler (26691) 
—to those who may not understand, that’s his 
I. T. U. registration number—one of the proof- 
room force, on his golden jubilee as a member of 
that union. Mr. Bigler, born in England, heard 
the call early in life to “go West.” He went to 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he took up the printing 
business. Being a stranger in Philadelphia, he 
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contacted the union officials there and on May 4, 
1886, he became a journeyman member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 2. Besides being a thorough 
printer and a proofreader of recognized ability, 
Mr. Bigler is a musician of note. He attended 
a conservatory of music, where he majored in the 
study of the pipe organ and piano. At the end 
of three years of intensive study in the conserva- 
tory he’ was graduated with honors extraordinary 
and awarded a gold medal for his achievements. 
Feeling he had earned a short rest from his music 
studies. Mr. Bigler returned to England. After 
several months in the old country Mr. Bigler’s 
exchecquer became depleted. He returned to 
printing for a livelihood. About this time came 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee. The new city hall in 
Manchester had just been completed and made 
ready for an elaborate opening. A magnificent 
organ was a part of the hall’s rich installations 
and furnishings. The honor of dedicating that 
organ, which for years was considered by many 
artists and music lovers to be the most perfect 
and finest ever constructed, was conferred on Mr. 
Bigler. Returning to the United States later, Mr. 
Bigler came to the Pacific Coast. Arriving in 
San Francisco, he obtained employment on the 
“Evening Post,” which was then being published 
in a building on the northeast corner of Bush and 
Kearny streets. When the “Post” was merged 
with the “Call” in December, 1912, Mr. Bigler, 
with others who had been employed on the “Post,” 
“swung over” to the “Call,” where he worked as 
an operator for a time, then took a proofroom 
position which, he has since held. Mr. Bigler 
composed the music for an opera, “The Ranch of 
the King,” some years ago. The libretto of the 
opera was written by Evelyn Wells, then a prom- 
inent local newspaper columnist. The opera was 
produced in Burlingame in April, 1923, and given a 
wide broadcast over KPO. Besides being an 
affiliate of the I. T. U. Mr. Bigler is a member 
of the A. A. O. N. M. S. The members of the 
“Call-Bulletin” chapel congratulate him on_ his 
jubilee, and wish him many years of health and 
success. 

Beautiful Oak Knoll Country Club, Mountain 
boulevard and Sequoyah road, will be the scene 
of the golden jubilee celebration of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union the evening of June 28. Members 
of the union and their friends and guests will 
gather there for an informal dinner-dance and 
entertainment. Guests will include many persons 
prominent in the printing industry in the com- 
munity and in the Typographical Union. Members 
of Oakland Union will be given first opportunity 
to obtain reservations for themselves and their 
immediate families. After June 1 reservations re- 
maining available can be secured, up to the maxi- 
mum capacity, by mail order to the secretary, 
562 Eleventh street, Oakland. Mail orders will 
be filled on June 1 in the order of their receipt. 
From present indications, the demand for tickets 
will exceed the possible supply on that date. 
Reservations will not be necessary for the open 
meeting of the union which will precede the 
evening entertainment (1 p.m.), as the committee 
will be able to obtain an auditorium of ample seat- 
ing capacity. : 

Kinsey Thomas, member of No. 21, has been 
officially authorized to sell the automobile reflec- 
tors which advertise the union label of the Allied 
Printing Trades. The reflectors, which sell at 50 
cents each, are easily attached to automobile 
license plates. From the way the reflectors are 
“going,” it is expected an additional order will 
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have to be placed. Have you purchased yours, 
Mr. Printer Automobile Driver? 

Oakland Typographical Union, at its meeting 
last Sunday, voted to send a full delegation to the 
eightieth convention of the I. T. U., which will 
be held in Colorado Springs, beginning September 
12. Those nominated for delegate, from whom 
two will be selected at the election on May 27, 
include F. .M. Chilson, B. J. Coffin, Don F. Hurd 
and D. K. Stauffer. E. H. Lessard and T.. M. 
Cavanagh were nominated as candidates for alter- 
nate delegates. Two are to be elected, 

The legion of friends of Joseph F. Castro of 
the California Press chapel are sympathizing with 
him in the loss of his beloved mother, Julia Hart- 
nell Castro, who passed away in this city April 
27. Mrs. Castro, a native of Monterey County, 
California, and 69 years old, was the wife of the 
late Frank ‘Castro and the mother of four sons 
and five daughters. The funeral of Mrs. Castro 
was held last Thursday from Our Lady of Refuge 
Church, Castroville. Interment of the body was in 
Calvary Cemetery at Salinas. 

The home address of Samuel Bowman, one of 
the oldest members of the Walter N. Brunt Press 
chapel before his enforced retirement because of 
ill health two years ago, is 701 Taylor street, 
where he would be pleased to meet any of his 
printer friends who may desire to call. “Sam” 
has not been able to walk much since he suffered 
the loss of a foot through an operation that was 
necessary to check the spread of an infection, but 
he is no longer confined entirely to his bed and is 
feeling ‘somewhat improved,” as he puts it. 

J. R. Russell of the Salt Lake City “Tribune” 
chapel was a headquarters visitor the early part 
of this week. He was accompanied by his wife, 
who probably will remain in the San Francisco 
Bay region some time in the hope that a change 
of climate will benefit her health. Mr. Russell 
brought with him the greetings of W. J. (“Wild 
Bill”) Carson, “Tribune” proofreader, for distribu- 
tion among the latter’s wide circle of friends in 
San Francisco. 

On complaint of the secretary of Nassau County 
(N. Y.) Typographical Union, a proprietor of a 
printing plant was arrested and later pleaded guilty 
to a violation of a state law protecting the use of 
the union label. The offender was located in 
Farmingdale, Long Island, and said to be conduct- 
ing a non-union shop. 

The Pacific Coast Edition of the ‘Wall Street 
Journal,” issued from its plant in San Francisco, 
is busily engaged in producing its anniversary 
number which will come out on May 4. Extra 
work has been made available for several substi- 
tutes in addition to the regular force under Fore- 
man D. W. McAleese. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

Louis Olson, night chairman, is back on the 
job after several weeks in the hospital. George 
Mitchell is still on the sick list. 

Daylight savings started off with a rush. With 
the markets coming in so early, things are rather 
lively before the noon hour. 

The “Standing Room Only” sign is being dis- 
played in several dog houses since the Guild 
doings, according to report. 

Jim Ramsey says he never knew there were so 
many auto horns in town till his machine got 
stuck at the corner of Fifth and Market streets 
the other evening. 

Before they started to lay the roadbed on the 
Bay bridge, we were traveling across one day on 
the ferry. One elderly lady remarked that she 
couldn’t see how the autos were going to climb 
over the top of the piers. 

‘a 
RAILROADS ARE SLOW PAY 

Of a half billion dollars borrowed by railroads 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
only 20 per cent has been repaid. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C.SMITH 

A correction: The writer erred in reporting 
proceedings of the April meeting of the union 
in the Labor Clarion of April 24. But one, C. 
Friburg, received a majority vote for one of the 
two positions on the executive committee. A 
“run-off” for election of the other member of 
that committee will be held by the two receiving 
the highest votes, Henry Grauli and Ray Gaskill. 

Since the Montreal convention three instead of 
two unions (Portland, El Paso and Los Angeles) 
have seceded from the M. T. D. U. 

The Terre Haute, Ind., Mailers’ Union was 
chartered August 1, 1917. The Terre Haute 
Mailer scribe, without mentioning the M. T. D. U. 
officers (the Terre Haute union being affiliated 
with the M. T. D. U.), writing in the Terre Haute, 
Ind., “Advocate,” says, in part: “No lockouts or 
strikes have ever been necessary for us to gain 
vur objectives, which consist of good conditions, 
one of the best hourly scales in America, a six-hour 
and forty-minute day and, of course, a closed 
shop. John Kinberger, a charter member of the 
Terre Haute Mailers’ union, foreman on the Terre 
Haute ‘Star,’ will represent that union as delegate 
to the International Typographical convention at 
Colorado Springs.” As the Terre Haute mailer 
scribe makes no mention of their delegate to the 
|. T. U. convention having been elected to an 
M. T. D. U. convention, it may be their delegate 
will attend the I. T. U. convention only. This 
being the first report received of a delegate having 
heen elected from a union affiliated with the 
M. T. D. U. to the I. T. U. convention, probably 
the M. T. D. U. will hold no convention at 
Colorado Springs. 

A referendum vote in Terre Haute, Ind., Mailers’ 
Union on a proposition to secede from the M. T. 
D. U. should prove of interest to the members 
of the I. T. U., which might also add another 
union to the anti-M. T. D. U. unions, or show 
another union wavering in its allegiance to the 
M. Tbe ws: 

In the past it has been the policy of the spokes- 
men among M. T. D. U. unions to laud _ their 
officers for any progress they believed they had 
made. Apparently the popularity M. T. D. U. 
officers once enjoyed among the working mailers 
of that organization continues on the wane. 

Evansville, Ind., Mailers’ Union, organized 
lebruary 12, 1935, chartered by the I. T. U. and 
affiliated only therewith, under the leadership of 
Frank A. Fasciano, president, and E. Lloyd 
Whitmer, secretary-treasurer, appears to be for- 
ying ahead as an I. T. U. union. Active in local 
labor bodies, one of their members, R. T. Hargis, 
is vice-president of the Central Labor Union. 
Another, R. C. Koenig, is vice-president of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of Evansville. 
Their union has been represented at each session 
of the Indiana Typographical Conference. 

Quite a number of mailer unions appear to be 
retaining their identity as mailer members of the 
|. T, U. and also showing indications of progress 
without affiliation with the M. T. D. U. 
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Herbert Ivey of the “Chronicle” chapel, one of 
the most popular members of No. 18, passed away 
in this city from a sudden heart attack on April 
21. He was also well known in Kansas City and 
Chicago, where he worked some years ago. Funeral 
services were conducted by officers of No. 18 at a 
local undertaking parlor. His remains were cre- 
mated. A brother in Milwaukee, Wis., survives 


him. 
= 
Illinois Labor Editor Elected 
Member of Board of Education 


Organized labor scored a great victory in 
Springfield, Ill, by electing R. E. Woodmansee, 
editor of the “Illinois Tradesman,” as a member 
of the Board of Education. There were eight 
candidates on the ballot, with two to be elected. 
Woodmansee was given next to the highest vote 
and was chosen as one of the board members, 
polling a vote of nearly 5000 more than his nearest 
competitor. 

Woodmansee consented to make the race for 
the School Board at the earnest solicitation of 
the Springfield Federation of Labor, and the 
seventy-five local unions in Springfield indorsed 
him unanimously. For the first time in the history 
of organized labor in Springfield they voted solidly 
for their candidate. 

With the building program of nearly $1,000,000 
in school property to be erected this summer, 
union workers felt that they must have one of 
their members on the board, and their efforts were 
crowned with success. 

Woodmansee is secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Labor Press, and was a former member 
of the Board of Education for twenty-two years. 
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Labor Council Hall Association 
Makes Annual Report to Council 


Giving a brief synopsis and outline of the activi- 
ties and business of the Labor Council Hall 
Association during the “fifth year of the Labor 
Temple under the full control of the Labor Coun- 
cil,” the board of directors of that body informed 
the delegates of the Labor Council at last Friday’s 
meeting with regard to the financial status of the 
Association. 

A slight loss on the assets of the Association, 
notwithstanding considerable improvement in busi- 
ness over the last few years, was reported. This 
was accounted for by the fact that $2533.10 was 
allowed for depreciation of the property, and also 
that the sum of $4470.40 was expended on reno- 
vations. 

“During the life of the building and furniture 
so far the sum of $48,766.58 has been deducted 
for depreciation,” says the report, “which now 
leaves our total assets $138,881.52.” 

The report is signed by John P. McLaughlin, 
president, and William P. McCabe, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Tax Bill Passes House 


The administration’s $803,000,000 tax bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday last over opposition of the Republican 
minority. The vote was 267 to 93. 

The measure, designed to raise funds to meet 
bonus and farm relief costs, and embracing a 
complete revision of the corporate tax system, 
now goes to the Senate, where the finance com- 
mittee already has begun its consideration. 

Secretary Morganthau was scheduled to testify 
before the committee at its first hearing. 

Among the eleven Democrats who voted against 
the bill was Lea of California. 
ee 


LEAVES FOR NEW POSITION 

Ray W. Smith, for eight years executive director 
of the Community Chest, will leave that post on 
May 1 to become executive of the Exposition 
Company, working directly under Leland Cutler, 
president. The successor to Smith will be selected 
by a group headed by Daniel E. Koshland, chair- 
man of the general executive committee. Serving 
with Koshland are W. P. Fuller, Jr., president of 
the Chest; Miss Alice Griffith, and W. P. F. 
Brawner. 
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UNCLE SAM GETS READY TO PAY 

Preparations are under way by the United 
States government to pay the $1,826,213,950 due 
to war veterans in payment of their compensation 
certificates. The average payment will be $491. 
‘Mailing of the $50 bonds will begin June 15. 
The bonds may be cashed in at once or held, 
accumulating 3 per cent interest. With each re- 
mittance will go a gentle reminder that they are 
a safe investment and a suggestion that they 
should go into the veterans’ strong boxes. 

DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 

Deaths of members of local unions reported since 
last week were as follows: Michael Price, member 
of International Hod Carriers’ Union; Anna A. 
Moore (Anderson), Waitresses’ Union No. 48; 
William C. Webb, Millmen’s Union No. 2; Harry 
E. Belles, Waiters’ Union No. 30. 

———-—_—- > _____— 
BIGOTRY AND IGNORANCE 

Bigotry is a disease of ignorance, of morbid 
minds; enthusiasm of the free and buoyant. Edu- 
cation and free discussion are the antidotes of 
both—Thomas Jefferson. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters. Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, April 24, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Boot and Shoe Workers No. 320, 
Roger Venturi; Glass Bottle Blowers, Branch 2, 
Fred Whitney vice Kingsley Wells; Masters, 
Mates and Pilots No. 90, 'C. A. Baker vice A. W. 
Lawberg; Street Carmen, Division 1004, William 
A. Thompson vice Zimmerman, E. L. Bailly vice 
Henry Berg, and W. C. Pennington. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Telegram from Congressman 
R. J. Welch, reporting Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has approved bill for the construction of fifty- 
four naval vessels, and to allow a 6 per cent differ- 
ential in favor of Pacific Coast ship construction. 
Congresswoman Florence P. Kahn, stating appro- 
priation for San Jose harbor construction will 
probably be taken out of the new Works Relief 
appropriation. Longshoremen No. 38-79, extend- 
ing to Labor Council its sincere appreciation for 
the splendid support accorded during the recent 
Waterfront Employers’ lockout; also transmitting 
copy of resolution adopted by the union ratifying 
the renewal of the present agreement with the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Complaint of 
Building Trades Council against Symon Brothers’ 
Wrecking Company. Joint Council of Teamsters, 
complaint against Marin-Dell Milk Company. 
Millinery Workers, complaint against Garage Em- 
ployees; also complaint against Bell Hat Com- 
pany, 49 Fourth street. Filling Station Employees, 
wage scale and agreement. Pharmacists’ Union, 
wage scale and agreement. American Federation of 
Labor, relative to vocational education and ap- 
pointment of a state advisory committee. 

Referred to Labor Clarion, scope circular for 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘““We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’ ‘“‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster’s Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not ‘display tke shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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civil service examination for elevator operator, 
Class C-52, to be held June 26. 

Resolution by president and secretary of the 
Council, urging Board of Supervisors to start leg- 
islation necessary for the unification of the city 
street car transportation systems. On motion, 
adopted and copies ordered sent to Board of 
Supervisors and to the Mayor. : 

Report of secretary, contributions during the 
past week for the Mooney Appeal Fund. Ordered 
filed. 

Report of the San Francisco Labor Temple Hall 
Association for the year ending March 1, 1936. 
Ordered filed. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Committee 
reported in detail -on discussion with Mr. Benatar 
regarding the unfair concession in his drug store 
and its efforts to adjust matter, which was laid 
over for another week. Granfield’s Service Sta- 
tion, and its difficulty with Auto Mechanics, after 
discussion and further conference between the 
parties, has been amicably settled. Matter of wage 
scale of Cannery Workers, referred to Joseph 
Casey, organizer of the A. F. of L. Electrical 
Workers were assured that officers of the Council 
will take up their question of compensation for 
overtime with the Civil Service Commission. Rep- 
resentatives of Filling Station Employees were 
present and received instructions about proper pro- 
cedure in securing indorsement of their wage 
scale. Wage scales of Cemetery Workers and Fur 
Workers laid over, no representatives being pres- 
ent. General Motors Corporation, complaint 
against by Los Angeles Central Council, referred 
to California State Federation of Labor. Report 
concurred in. 

Report of Organizing Committee — Recom- 
mended the affiliation of Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union No. 320. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Milk Wagon Drivers re- 
ported on strike of Dairy and Creamery Em- 
ployees in Marin County and having withdrawn 
drivers from the Marin-Dell Milk Company. 
Photo-Engravers reported that all cuts appearing 
in the “Shopping News” are non-union. Street 
Car Men, Division 1004, are in favor of the unifi- 
cation of the transport systems in this city. Retail 
Shoe Clerks reported that all shoe stores on Fill- 
more street will close at 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Longshoremen thanked Council for assisting in the 
settlement of controversy on the waterfront. Or- 
namental Iron Workers are conducting an inten- 
sive organizing campaign in and out of the city, 
and have indorsed the campaign to repeal the 
criminal syndicalism law. Culinary Workers re- 
port having placed a union house card in Gordon’s 
fish house in the Ferry Building, first time such a 
card has been placed in that building. Warehouse- 
men have negotiated new agreement with employ- 
ers to run until September 30; will then take up 
negotiations again. Filling Station Employees are 
presenting an agreement to the Rubber Institute 
for negotiation. Engineers No. 64 have negotiated 
new agreement with Laundry Owners’ Board of 
Trade, and will assist milk wagon drivers in their 
controversy. Auto Mechanics No. 1305 have signed 
agreement with dealers calling for many improved 
conditions. Tailors request assistance in organiz- 
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ing retail clothing stores with union bushelmen; 
J. C. Penny has installed union bushelmen in his 
store. Laundry Drivers are continuing their appeal 
to union people to patronize them. Electrical 
Workers No. 151 thank for assistance rendered, 
and are gratified at the decision on Hetch Hetchy 
power situation by Secretary Ickes of the Interior 
Department. Painters No. 1158 are presenting 
arguments for the adoption of a seven-hour work- 
day at $8. Teachers are progressing in organiza- 
tion work. Elevator Operators make similar re- 
port and are devoting attention to office buildings, 
Millinery Workers have members on strike against 
the Bell Hat Company, and thank unions for con- 
tributions. Hospital and Institutional Employees 
have difficulty in securing better compensation in 
city institutions. Marine Firemen and Oilers will 
support their secretary morally and financially in 
the case before the grand jury. Bakers complain 
of onerous conditions in the trade as maintained 
in city institutions; ask friends and supporters to 
look for the union shop card, as exemplified on 
the billboard at the Labor Temple. Cracker Bak- 
ers have signed up their agreement for another 
year. 

Delegate Hugo Ernst, chairman of the Special 
Mooney Appeal Committee, reported that com- 
mittee has decided to postpone the mass meet- 
ing until the committee is) able to arrange for 
speakers for the occasion, all those hitherto sug- 
gested having declined on account of other en- 
gagements; committee will arrange to visit unions 
to secure financial assistance for the gathering of 
the required Mooney Appeal Fund. Report ac- 
cepted as progressive. 

New Business—Moved that the name of the 
Marquard Coffee Shop and Catering Company 
be removed from the “We Don’t Patronize List.” 
Motion carried. 

Receipts, $887.80; expenditures, $1788. 

Adjourned at 9:55 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

Note. Demand the union label, shop card and 
working button when making purchases or hiring 
labor or services. J. A. O'C. 
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Resolutions 

Adopted by the San Francisco Labor Council 
April 24, 1936 


Whereas, The very early completion of the 
Golden Gate bridge and the San Francisco Oak- 
land Bay bridge has made it imperative that San 
Francisco immediately consider a rapid transit 
system which will serve the people of San Fran- 
cisco, as well as the people of San Mateo County, 
Alameda County, Marin County and other ad- 
jacent counties; and 

Whereas, It has long been the thought of the 
San Francisco Labor Council that such a rapid 
transit system depends for its success on the 
unification of the street railway systems of San 
Francisco; and 

Whereas, As an example of the public recogni- 
tion of these truths which the San Francisco 
Labor Council has long stressed, the Board of 
Supervisors has already asked the federal govern- 
ment for assistance in the construction of a 
system of subways to fit into such a rapid trans- 
portation system; and 


Whereas, Delay and procrastination can no. 


longer be the policy of San Francisco in this 
vital matter which concerns all of the people 
of San Francisco and particularly concerns the 
business interests of San Francisco; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
favors the unification of the street railway systems 
in San Francisco through the purchase by the 
city of the properties of the Market Street Railway 
Company and of the California Street Railway 
Company; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
requests the Board of Supervisors to begin im- 
mediately the legislation necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the properties of the privately owned 
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street railways in San Francisco; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to his honor the Mayor and to the Board of 
Supervisors. 
———_——_— @&—______ 
POLISH WORKERS STRIKE 


Trades union leaders on April 20 called a 
twenty-four-hour general strike at Lwow, Poland, 
in protest against the killing of thirteen men in 
riots recently. Workers of transport, gas and elec- 
tric services were called to walk out along with 
other employees. The union leaders decided 


against a proposal for a national general strike. 
ee 


Mayor-Elect Dore of Seattle 
Deprecates Anti-Union Drive 


In connection with the anti-union drive by the 
Seattle industrialists, Mayor-elect John Dore was 
quoted last week as saying: 

“T learned that a meeting of the Industrial 
Council of Washington, Inc., Seattle Division, is 
to be held at the Chamber of Commerce. I under- 
stand the purpose of the meeting is to launch a 
campaign against labor unions. 

“T believe this to be a mistake. If I were given 
an invitation to this meeting and given an oppor- 
tunity to speak at it I believe that I could convince 
the business men that may attend that this is a 
mistaken policy,” Dore said. . 

Dore warned that this is no time for labor 
fights. 

“I ask both employers and workers to do 
nothing that will cause ill will or stir up discord 
at the present time. I am confident that if things 
remain as they are there is no danger of any 
strikes between now and June 1. Our people 
should not be terrorized by false rumors of 
strikes,” Dore said. 


You can’t pry a chiseler off of your back until 
you put union label buying pressure under him. 
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The following letter, addressed to the San 
Francisco Labor Council and signed by Ivan F. 
Cox, recording secretary of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association Local 38-79, was read at 
the meeting of the Labor Council last Friday 
night: 

“Local 38-79, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, at this time wishes to extend to the 
San Francisco Labor Council its sincere apprecia- 
tion for the splendid support accorded during the 
recent waterfront employers’ lockout. 

“Although some differences on some policies 
exist among the various unions which comprise 
the San Francisco Labor Council, I. L. A. 38-79 
believes that it is very significant that when one 
member union is threatened with an onslaught 
by the employers all differences are forgotten 
and a solid front of organized labor is formed. 
In the opinion of 38-79 this solidarity strengthens 
the organized labor movement almost immeasur- 
ably. Not only does it create greater strength 
with which to oppose the attacks of the employers, 
it is the basis for rallying public opinion on the 
side of the workers, thereby strengthening the 
cause of organized labor. 

“Now that the longshoremen are back at work, 
not only do they want every group affiliated with 
the Labor Council to know that the Council’s 
support is appreciated, 38-79 wishes to pledge 
itself to stand ready at all times to extend similar 
support to other groups whenever it is needed.” 


Young Mother—What makes you think our boy 
is going to be a politician? Young Father—He 
says more things that sound well and mean noth- 
ing than any other human being I ever saw.—Ex. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers No. 266—1179 
Market. 

Asphalt Workers No. 84—John J. O’Connor, 756 
Ninth Ave. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia, 


Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bargemen 38-101—32 Clay. 

Bartenders No. 41—285 Ellis. 

Bay District Auxillary of Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers—Mects Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—1886 Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets 2nd Tuesday, 
Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Otfice, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meete 
3rd Friday. Labor Temple. 

Beot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meets 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Brieklayers No. 7—200 Guerrero. 

Bridge and Structural tron Workers No. 377— 
200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 1{15—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter Ave. 

Capmakers—Room 303, 1212 Market. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Workers No. 94— 

Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Civil Service Bullding Maintenance Employees 
Ne. 66—Iahor Temple. 

Cteaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 1790—693 Mis- 
sion, Room 611. 

Cloakmakers No. 8—149 M: 

Commission Market Benny “No. 280 — Labor 
Temple. 

Ceeks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at 8:30 p. m., 111 Jones. 

Coepers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3nd Mon- 


hor Temple. 

Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 304—Meets 
2nd Wednesday, Labor Temple. 

Distillery Workers’ Union No. 19930—Herbert Lee, 
Sec., 4 Gold st. 

Dressmakers No. !0!—149 Mason. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. {5!—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Frank Dougan, sec., 
1367 Fourteenth ave. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Starters and Operators No. 117—221 
Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Parlor C, Whit- 
comb Hotel. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pacific—Ferry Ridg. 

Filling Station Employes No. 19570—Meets every 
Thursday at 8 p. m., Equality Hall, 143 Albion 
St. Office, 542 Valencia St. 

Firemen and Oilers, Local No. 86—Meets 1st 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Flint Glass Blowers No. 66—Labor Temple. 

Fur Workers No. 79—149 Mason. 

Garage Employees—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 45—Meets 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 13i—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—200 Guerrero. 

Glass Bottle Blowers, Branch 2—Labor Temple. 

Government Employees No. 51—83 McAllister. 

Grocery Clerks No. 648—Room 417, 1095 Market. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 

Holsting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Hospital and Institutional Workers—Office, 2611 
Twenty-fourth St. Meets second and fourth 
Mondays, 7 p. m., at Labor Temple, 

lce Drivers—Sec.. V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Janitors No. 9—230 Jones. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Ladies’ Garment Cutters No. 66—149 Mason. 

Laundry Drivere—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 


days, Labor Temple. Office 3004 Sixteenth, 
Room 313. 


days, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meets Ist Friday, 414 Mason. 
Lithographers No. 17—693 Mission. 


Longshoremen No. 38-79—27 Clay. Meets Ist and 
3rd Mondays. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 739 20th Ave. 


Marine Cooks & Stewards—86 Commercial. 


Marine Firemen, Ollers & Water Tenders—59 
Clay. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 

Mastcrs, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead 
Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90—268 Market, 
Room 263-4. 


Metal Polishers and Platers—Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Orivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Milllnery Workers—1212 Market, Room 303. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 491 Jessie. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectienists—Meets 1st Thurs- 
day, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Nurses’ Union—Cecilia Keenan, sec., 619 Thirty- 
fifth avenue. 

Office Employees—Meets third Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Operating Engineers No. 64—200 Guerrero. 

Ornamental Iron Workers—200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 1158—112 Valencia. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meets 4th Thursday. La- 
bor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Pharmacists’ Union, No. 838—273 Golden Gate 
Ave. 

Photo Engravers—Meets Ist Friday. Office, 320 
Market. 


ar. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Geo. Monahan, Sec., 
1123 Sutter. 


Refinery Workers’ Union No. 50—Harry Cook, 
376 4th Ave. 


Retail Cleaners and Dyers 18182—Meets 3rd Tues- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—1095 
Market, Room 417. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth, Thurs- 
days, 

Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meets Fridays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Ship Clerks’ Association—Pier 3, Embarcadero. 

Ship Scalers 38-10@—32 Clay. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 6!—M. Hoffman, Sec., New- 
ark, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. E. Thomas, 143 
Moltke, Daly City, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Street Car Men, Div. 1004—Office 1182 Market. 

Tailors No. 80—Room 411, 617 Market. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Technical Engineers No. t!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets Ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Joues. 

Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Typographical No. 2i—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Union Label Sectlon—Meets 1st and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. MArket 7560. 


United Laborers No. 261—Meets Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 


Walters No. 30—1256 Market. Meets every 
Wednesday at 3 p. m 


Waitresses No. 48—Meets second Wednesday at 
8:30 p. m.; fourth Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
966 Market. 


Warehousemen—85 Clay. 


Water Workers—Meets 3rd Monday. Labor Tem- 
Ple. 


Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Windew Cleaners No. 44—Meets every Thursday, 
Pp. m., 1075 Mission. 
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MacDonald Reports on 


Silicosis Conference 


A comparative check of industrial accident 
compensation laws in the Various states indicates 
that California stands well to the forefront in 
industrial accident compensation, insurance and 
safety legislation according to Industrial Accident 
‘Commissioner Frank C. MacDonald, who has 
just returned from a meeting of the “National 
Committee on Silicosis” called by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins in Washington, D. C. 
With the possible exception of one or two states, 
California has adopted and enforced safety laws 
that are far more progressive than the other 
states. The California standards are so high that 
the safety rules of the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission are being used as models for safety in 
industry by other states. 


At the meeting of the National Committee on 
Silicosis the sentiment of the representatives of 
the largest industries in America,’ of organized 
labor, and of the officials representing the several 
states, was unanimous that there is an imperative 
necessity for the earliest possible adoption of laws 
that will eliminate the disease-creating dust 
hazards in American industries. 


The “orders” for the elimination of unnecessary 
hazards from dusts, vapors, fumes and gases that 
have been prepared by the Industrial Accident 
Commissioners of California were highly com- 
mended by experts who attended the meeting of 
the National Committee on Silicosis, and are being 
made the subject of a study by experts of the 
United States Department of Labor and of several 
of the states. 


Commissioner MacDonald feels very confident 
that after the reports of the sub-committees are 
submitted to the next general committee meeting 
in Washington their recommendations of uniform 
safety regulations intended to eliminate the hazards 
that cause silicosis and kindred diseases will be 
adopted, with recommendations for their inaugur- 
ation ,as a safety law by the various state govern- 
ments in America. 


While in Washington Commissioner MacDonald 
advocated the adoption by Congress of a law that 
would require adequate safety regulations on all 
federal work paid for in whole or in part by federal 
funds, and whether done directly by federal em- 
ployees or by contract, and providing that such 
safety regulations must be equal to or better than 
the safety laws of the state wherein such work 
is performed. 


Warehousemen 38-44 


‘By L. GOLDBLATT, Publicity Committe==—=——————= 

With the realization that the forthcoming con- 
ventions of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and of the Maritime Federation of the 
Pacific, to be held in the month of May, are of the 
utmost importance to all the workers in the mari- 
time industries, Local 38-44, I. L. A., has elected 
six delegates to these conventions and instructed 
them on their course of action. 

Brothers Denton, Gordon, Moore, Heide, Paoli 
and Whiting have been elected as delegates, rep- 
resenting San Francisco, Crockett and the Oak- 
land units. All six will attend the I. L. A. con- 
vention. The first two, Brothers Denton and Gor- 
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don, will remain for the Maritime Federation con- 
vention. 


Outstanding among the resolutions adopted by 
the membership and given to our delegates as 
instructions are: 


1. Indorsement in principle of the formation of 
a National Maritime Council, which will include 
all members employed in the marine transporta- 
tion industry, guarantee full democratic representa- 
tion, provide for the organization of districts, and 
local sub-units, and include within it the Maritime 
Federation of the Pacific. 

2. That the Warehousemen’s Union, Local 38-44, 
I. L. A., is opposed to the establishment of any 
organization which is dual or hostile to the A. F. 
of L.; that all locals affiliated with the Maritime 
Federation make a determined effort to stay in 
the A. F. of L., and that the constitution of the 
Maritime Federation be so amended that it will 
conform in every way with the constitutions of the 
A. F. of L. and the I. S. U. 

3. Support of the East Coast seamen’s strike. 

4. That Local 38-44 urge the I. L. A. and Mari- 
time Federation conventions to develop sport and 
recreation activities along the line of the sport and 
recreation center being built in San Francisco. 

5. Indorsement of the principles of the A. F. 
of L. Committee on Industrial Unionism. 

6. Indorsement in principle of the building of 
a Farmer-Labor party in the United States. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Warehousemen’s Local 
38-44, I. L. A., has received its charter and in the 
future will be known as I. L. A. Auxiliary No. 7, 
taking in members of all I. L. A. crafts. Some of 
the members of our unions seem to think that 
woman’s place is in the home. This is an obso- 
lete theory that should be sidetracked to make 
way for progress. 

There are millions of women working in indus- 
tries today, and they are entitled to equal wages 
for work performed. The Women’s Auxiliary 
should play an important part in the labor move- 
ment, organizing the women so that they will have 
a better understanding of the labor movement; 
insisting on union-made goods, the union card in 
all stores, assisting unions in time of strikes, and 
visiting union members in jail for organization 
activities——Dave Harrington, East Bay Publicity 
Committee. 

—_——_@_____—__ 


Arbitration of Dock Disputes 
Will Bring Industrial Peace 


Paying a hearty tribute to Judge M. C. Sloss 
for his part in settling the recent waterfront 
dispute, A. H. Peterson, Pacific Coast organizer 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
addressed a meeting of the Men’s Forum of 
Temple Church on Sunday last. 

Peterson advocated the arbitration of all disputes 
between waterfront employees and employers, and 
declared that although the old award never func- 
tioned perfectly, the new agreement had clarified 
some of the controversial issues and bade fair to 
be the means of maintaining peace on the docks. 
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California Benefits 
Under Security Law 


Checks totaling $105,357.55, to cover costs of 
administering the California and Alabama state 
unemployment compensation laws for the quarter 
beginning April 1 and ending June 30, 1936, have 
been sent to Alabama and California, the Social 
Security Board has announced from Washington. 
California, whose law will provide unemployment 
compensation benefits for approximately 1,587,400 
workers, receives $82,355.40, and Alabama, whose 
law takes under its jurisdiction approximatey 
256,000 workers, receives $23,002.15. 


This brings to a total of over 6,000,000 the number 
of those at present employed who are scheduled 
to have the protection of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits should they be thrown out of em- 
ployment two years hence. 


The Social Security Board has approved the 
unemployment compensation laws of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, California, 
Oregon, Alabama, Washington, Wisconsin and the 
District of ‘Columbia. As a result of this approval 
the board will make quarterly grants to these 
states for the cost of administering their laws. 
Furthermore, employers of eight or more in these 
states will be able to credit against their federal 
pay-roll tax, to the extent of 90 per cent of that 
tax, their contributions to the unemployment 
compensation funds in their respective states. 

ee 


Cleveland City Council Suggests 
Substitute for Daylight Saving 


The best method of making daylight saving 
time effective will be for employers to institute 
the six-hour day with eight hours’ pay, the Cleve- 
land City Council declared last week by a vote of 
26 to 5. 


Adoption of this resolution resulted from efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce to induce the council 
to pass an ordinance turning back the clock during 
the summer months to “give workers an additional 
hour of daylight to spend with their families.” 

Instead of passing the ordinance, however, the 
council adopted the resolution requesting the 
Chamber of Commerce to urge its members to 
institute the six-hour day with eight hours’ pay. 
This, it was pointed out, would give the workers 
not only one, but two, additional hours of daylight 
to spend with their families. 
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